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HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Hezekiah Butterworth was born on the 22nd 
of December in the year 1839, on his father’s 
farm in Warren, Rhode Island. The first of 
his ancestors of whom we have knowledge in 
America was Deacon John Butterworth, who 
was one of the founders of a Baptist church at 
Swansea, near Warren, in the year 1663. It 
could not have been much later than this when 
other ancestors of Mr. Butterworth’s settled 
in Warren, and the farm on which he was born 
has been in the possession of succeeding gen- 
erations of the Butterworth family from that 
day to this. The house in which Mr. Butter- 
worth was born stood until last May, when it 
was destroyed by fire. 

The early life of Mr. Butterworth was like 
that of any other farmer’s boy in the New 
England of that day. There was more of work 
than of play in it, for his father was a poor 
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man and there were six or seven children in 
the family. Mr. Butterworth’s school days 
began before he was four years of age, and, 
partly because of a remarkably retentive mem- 
ory, his progress was more rapid than that of 
boys of twice his years. No boy in the town 
could so quickly commit to memory a selection 
of prose or poetry to speak at school. The 
retentiveness of his memory did not lessen in 
his later years, and it served him well in his 
life as an editor, writer, and public speaker. 
Mr. Butterworth had definitely decided be- 
fore he was fourteen years old that he would 
become awriter. He had no taste for fatming 
and the life of a writer seemed very alluring to 
him. He was but thirteen years old when he 
made his first venture as a writer. A brief 
article he had written was accepted by the 
editor of a juvenile paper. This very ordinary 
literary achievement encouraged him to at- 
tempt other articles, and he was “always 
scribbling” from that time forth. After leav- 
ing the Warren schools he took a course in 
language and rhetoric at Brown University, 
and he was self-taught from that time forward. 
The first of his more ambitious attempts at 
writing were in the shape of stories and essays 
on New England folklore, and these were pub- 
lished in the New York /ndependent. Leav- 
ing the farm he fared to Boston, that Mecca of 
so many eager and hopeful young writers. 
Here he wrote for a number of periodicals, and 
among them the Youth’s Companion. The 
owner and editor of the Companion soon dis- 
covered that the young writer from Rhode 
Isiand had unusual ability, and in time he was 
given an editorial position on the paper. This 
position Mr. Butterworth held for twenty-five 
years, resigning it in the year 1895 to devote 
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his time wholly to the writing of books and to 
lecturing. He had before this written his 
most successful books. These were his “ Zig- 
Zag Journeys,” of which there were some 
seventeen volumes, having an aggregate sale 
of more than half a million copies. They are 
to be found in nearly every pubtic library in 
the land, and one small library in the vicinity 
of Boston has in it twenty-six of Mr. Butter- 
worth’s books, while thirty-four of them are in 
‘the Boston Public Library. His books number 
about sixty volumes, and more than one mil- 
lion copies of them have been sold. The 
greater part of his work was for young readers, 
and he had rare skill in divining what young 
readers liked. Few writers have been more 
versatile than Mr. Butterworth, and in addi- 
tion to his many books written for the young 
he wrote “ Story of the Hymns,” “ Story of the 
Psalms,” “The Great Composers,” “In Old 
New England,” “Young Folks’ History of 
Boston,” “Poems for Christmas, Easter, and 
New Year’s.” His “Story of the Hymns” won 


for him the gold medal offered by Mr. George 
Wood for the best book written that year that 


would aid in spreading the Gospel. In addi- 
tion to his books Mr. Butterworth had many 
stories published in the Century, Harper's 
Magazine, the Outleok, and other of the best 
periodicals of the day. Many of his poems 
have been set to music, and his cantata, en- 
titled “‘ Under the Palms,” was one of the most 
successful of his poetical compositions. The 
music was by the late George F. Root and 
something more than fifty thousand copies 
were sold in this country and in Europe. 
Another cantata, “ David, the Shepherd Boy,” 
was also very successful. At the time of his 
death Mr. Butterworth was engaged in revis- 
ing his “Story of the Hymns” with the inten- 
tion of including in it the story of hymns that 
have become popular since the first volume of 
his book was published. The work will be 
completed by the Rev. Theron Brown, an edi- 
tor of the Youth’s Companion, and one of Mr. 
Butterworth’s oldest friends. 

Of his many admirable traits of character 
none were more marked than his ready sym- 
pathy for all young writers and his eagerness 
to be helpful to them. Indeed, he was ever 


ready to encourage the young along any line 
of effort, and he was deserving of the words of 
one who has said of him that he was “a simple, 
kindly, high-minded man, an open-handed phi- 
lanthropist; a bearer of other men’s burdens, 
he made the world better for his living in it.” 
It was often stimulating to come into contact 
with him and to feel the influence of his fidelity 
to his own high ideals. His friends could 
always feel sure of his loyalty to them, and he 
had in a large degree that “grace of soul which 
forgets self, and loses self, and finds it again 
in the being of another.” A more unselfish 
man never lived, and he was ever conscien- 
tiously loyal to that which he felt to be right 
and true. His time, his talents, and his purse 
were so freely given to others that it is not to 
be wondered at that he died a comparatively 
poor man. It was one of his common sayings 
that although he had never married he had 
reared several families who seemed to be almost 
as dependent upon himas they would have been 
had they been hisown. He cared little for the 
pecuniary rewards of his pen, excepting as they 
could be used in helping others. A man of un- 
failing industry, he expended the last of his 
strength at his desk in trying to complete un- 
finished work. No one who knew him could 
ever question Mr. Butterworth’s nobility of 
purpose, and no one regretted itso much as he 
when he fell short of his own ideals. If the 
world of letters did not lose a great writer 
when he died, it lost one who had a strong 
hold on the affections of his thousands of read- 
ers. The influence of his work was always 
helpful, and in his later years he was glad to 
remember that he had never written a line that 
could in any way be harmful to character. 

Mr. Butterworth died on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, at his home in Warren, and within a 
few rods of the place of his birth. No native 
of the town was ever shown higher honor than 
was accorded to him on the day of his funeral. 
Business was entirely suspended during the 
funeral services. The public schools were 
closed, and perhaps the most affecting part of 
the funeral service was that of the six hundred 
school children marching into the church and 
past the casket, each child laying a flower on 
the casket. He was buried from the church 
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of his fathers, and his grave is by theirs, in the 
little cemetery at Butterworth Corners. “Men 
come and go, but their work endures in those 





that follow. Certainly this is a precious sort 
of immortality, to live again in minds made 
better by our presence.” Ff. L. Harbour. 


DorcHester, Mass. 





The death in his prime of a gifted poet like 
Mr. F. L. Knowles is sad enough when the 
choir of singers ina land is full. Far sadder 
is it when poetry is not produced lavishly and 
when the times are calling for singers with the 
prophetic soul. One need not be as pessimistic 
as one of our few poets who recently said of 
the fine arts in this country: “ They have no 
source in popular feeling: they do not spring 
up spontaneously from our social condition.” 
One has only to meditate on the facts of his 
own life or his neighbor’s to realize that in this 
period of stormstress in ethics through which 
we are now passing, New Englanders, not to 
go beyond the Hudson, are not watching as 
eagerly to-day for the words of our singers as 
their fathers did for the poems of Lowell, 
Whittier, and Holmes, which were so splen- 
didly prophetic as well as truly poetic. Ameri- 
can poetry, to-day, as Mr. Ferris Greenslet has 
recently said, after reading between two and 
three thousand poems in manuscript and more 
than two hundred volumes of recently collected 
verse, lacks the robust note of the past, save 
in forms “so crude as to be provocation rather 
than a pleasure.” So far as it is admirable it 
is because of its ‘delicate retrospective refine- 
ment.” ’ 

Consider how many opportunities have gone 
unseized the past few years. The Spanish- 
American War, the inauguration of the irriga- 
tion scheme of the West, which is to make 
paradises out of gehennas, the grapple of the 
United States with the task of wedding the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, the tragic death of 
McKinley and dramatic and ironic elevation 
of Roosevelt to power, his many acts of energy 
and power, the death of John Hay, our greatest 
recent Secretary of State, our entrance as a 
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nation as an arbiter of international affairs and 
a new force in inter-continental diplomacy — 
have any of these called forth verse commen- 
surate in volume and quality? The candid 
critic must answer “no.” 

Tremendous far-reaching alterations in na- 
tional policy have been made. Large person- 
alities have died. The linking of oceans has 
begun and deserts have been invaded. Mighty 
armies have clashed. A new Oriental Power 
has emerged. The Occident has had its con- 
ceit lessened. Racial egotism has been curbed. 
American influence has become world wide 
and our Chief Executive, by the admission of 
European publicists, has become the most 
conspicuous ruler in Christendom, and no 
poems on a scale with such themes have been 
sung. 

Dr. Richard Gannett, the English critic, 
has kindly come to our defence in reply to 
those who chide us for not producing a Homer, 
and said :— 


* Thou art too great! Thy million-billowed surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 
Confounds the raging eye from verge to verge 
With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 
Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakspere worthy thee.” 


This is true, doubtless. But we are not 
asking fora Homer or a Shakspere. We will 
be satisfied with a group of singers as alert and 
patriotic as our own group of mid-nineteenth- 
century singers, who seized on the issues and 
events of their day. 

There are reformers to-day fighting munici- 
pal “graft ’’ as worthy of praise from poets as 
John Brown or Garrison were in their day. 
There are aspects of our national life as fair 
game for the satirist as any Lowell punctured 
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with his Biglow Papers. There are “ states- 
men” among us as deserving of scorn for their 
betrayal of the State as any Whittier pilloried 
with his “Ichabod.” There are patriots 
among us as courageous and self-sacrificing as 
any Whitman immortalized in his original, 
unconventional verse. 

If “false is the war no poet sings,” as the 
late lamented Hezekiah Butterworth sang ina 
line which will make him immortal, so also is 
it true that barren is the literature which fails 
to see the tragic and noble as well as sordid 
and ignoble in a time like this. ~ 

The day for “retrospective refinement” in 
our verse is past. It is a time again for poetry 
that has “her womb and cradle in the human 
heart,’ that has “her splendor and joy” in 
“the august circle of eternal law,” that is “a 
passion rather-than an ambition.” 
to be 


It needs 


‘ Fire suffused through and through, one blaze of truth 
Undeadened by a lie.”’ 


In the language of Mr. Knowles, just gone 
from us : — 
‘“* Unravel all your tangled cheats, 
Your triple-twisted-thread conceits, 
Your subtle sonnets flung afar ! 
Stand up and show what man you are ! 


** Why linger o’er decrepit shrine 
In Hellas or in Palestine? 
America as Greece is grand, 
America is Holy Land.”’ 

A caustic critic of Scotland’s present mate- 
rialism, irreligion, and indifference to social 
evils has just said of that land that it has “ fif- 
teen sects, six thousand churches, three hun- 
dred bowling greens, two hundred and fifty 
golf courses — and no poet.” 

‘Up, blinded skeptic! Grasp your harp!” 

Knowles had grasped his, and in such poems 
as “The Christmas for America” and “ The 
Coming Singer,” had shown how he was to be 
alive to twentieth-century issues. 

George Perry Morris. 


The Boston Transcript. 





THE ROYAL ROAD TO JOURNALISM. 


Let me begin by protesting my conviction 
that there is not an editor anywhere who is 
not anxiously searching for writers with some- 
thing to say. The conviction, common to 
many minds, that editors can be reached only 
through a personal introduction, and that they 
are quite careless of the literary contents of 
their papers, is a wrong conviction, a convic- 
tion which must be broomed out of the mind 
as soon as possible. 

It is true that in some cases a letter of intro- 
duction may secure publication of a character- 
less essay which would otherwise have found 
its way back to the author; but never, I am 
sure, does the wine of good copy need the 
bush of influence. It is a truth that editors,— 
who are, remember, competitors one against 
the other,— are searching the world for writers. 
Treasure this truth; and instead of railing 
against ignorant editors, labor so to observe 
the world, and so to express your observations, 
that there shall not be one editor in the 


world unwilling to receive you into his bosom. 

This is the beginning of the gospel of jour- 
nalism — absolute faith in the discernment of 
editors. Assured in his soul of this belief, 
and emptying his mind of all little schoolboy 
conceits and undergraduate extravagances, let 
the beginner consider well within his soul how 
he shall present himself before these gods of 
the Press. What shall he write about, and in 
what manner shall he write? 

Begin by knowing that there is no subject 
under the sun, howsoever beautiful, howsoever 
profound, howsoever urgent, which can hope 
to be admitted to the feast if it be not clothed 
in the wedding garment of interest. The 
newspaper is meant to interest people. Its 
mission may be as high as you please, but it 
must interest. “If God tires you,” said Féne- 
lon, “tell him so.” The world has a mighty 
mission, we suppose, but if it did not interest 
us there would be neither man of science nor 
poet of nature. And the newspaper may be 
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educating people, may be guiding opinion, 
may be forming taste, but if it be not crammed 
with interest it will have no readers 

Choose, then, your subjects from the point 
of interest. Look out upon the world and see 
what most interests the marching ranks of 
humanity. Consider yourself not as the great 
captain of the host, nor yet as the chaplain of 
the forces, but rather as the minstrel called to 
the camp-fires to beguile the quiet hours which 
separate the march from the battle. Do not 
be afraid to be humble. The greatest of jour- 
nalists can never hope to play a part greater 
than Homer played before the warriors of 
Greece. 

Your chief labor must be observation. You 
must study men and women, you must study 
nature, you must study literature. You cannot 
be a great writer if you are not a close ob- 
server. Unless you have seen a thing more 
clearly than other people have seen it, you 
have no excuse for writing. It is only when 
you have cultivated the seeing eye, only when 
you have seen and reflected upon what all the 
rest of the world has merely glanced at, that 
,you can have justification for desiring the 
attention of the newspaper reader. 

You must not be afraid to feel. Cultivate 

in yourself the gift of sympathy, the faculty of 
responsiveness. Never let your own person- 
ality get between the retina of your conscious- 
ness and the vibrations of the image of hu- 
manity. Stand on one side to receive the 
The picture is of more importance 
than your own notions of propriety. Do not 
condemn the tears of Little Nell till you have 
drawn a finer character than Mrs. Nickleby. 
Feel joy and feel pain as other people feel 
them. Have sympathy with all men. 

Then, when you have observed the world, 
and when you have cultivated in your mind 
the gift of sympathy with humanity, consider 
the style in which you shall present your re- 
Hections to the reader. At first you are sure to 
begin jumpily, self-consciously, with grimaces 
and contortions, aping the styles of other men, 
and murdering them. Do not be disheartened. 
Put these early writings on one side, and look 
at them six weeks hence. Through the 
blushes and the tears which will cover you 


picture. 








with confusion you may yet see in that poor 
article of yours more clearly than in all the 
works of all the greatest geniuses, your own 
sure road to success. You will see exactly 
where you were affected, where you were un- 
natural, where you were pompous, where you 
were stupid, and where you were tedious. 
You will see exactly how to avoid all these 
mistakes in future; and practice will gradually 
bring you into the kingdom of your own 
natural style. 

Do not write a great deal, but write some- 
thing every day. Let the actof writing become 
easy to you. And strive above all things so to 
become interested in your subject that you 
are carried away by it, and know not how you 
have written, scarce, indeed, what you have 
written, till the last word is drawn from your 
soul. Then when the creative side of your 
brain has done its work, let the critical emerge 
and do its work as well. Go over the paper 
again and again, striking out every word that 
rings falsely, scratching out every sentence 
that is unessential, and buckling up the whole 
composition so that it reads with a rhythm 
from beginning to end, and has not one dull 
line or one impertinent word from the first to 
the last. Avoid as far as possible a painful 
search for “the inevitable word.” He is a 
bad writer who makes you pause to say, “ that’s 
a good word,” or “that’s a brave phrase”; he 
is a great writer who carries you under the 
magic of his art away from all such questions 
of style and effect, and clean transports you 
into the region of his fancy. Study to be 
natural. Employ all the graces of language 
and all the felicities of manner which are 
within your reach, and which commend them- 
selves to your critical faculty; but just so far, 
and not a comma farther, than they are natural 
to you. 

In this manner would I speak (not, I hope, 
too didactically) to the boy setting out with 
his pen to fight the world. But there is yet 
one more word to say. A quicker road to suc- 
cess than lies in writing articles, and verses, 
and stories from your own room is that which 
takes the observer into the streets of the town 
and makes hima chronicler of the day’s drama. 
I would advise a young man who desires to be 
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a thorough journalist to set his affections 
upon one paper, and to drop into the editor’s 
letter-box, night after night, some brief record 
of the day’s events, some story or description, 
so full of interest and human curiosity that it 
must needs take a front place in the morning’s 
paper. Such work—if it be finely done— 
though ill rewarded at first, ends, 1 am sure, in 
that first step to success, a permanent employ- 
ment on the editorial staff. This I believe to 
be the royal road to journalism, and, per- 
haps, there are fewer people walking this way 
than on any other path of human activity. 

I do not think there is a more interesting 
profession open to men than this fast and 
furious profession of daily letters; but it isa 


profession full of bitterness for the bad or 
inefficient workman, and full of disappointment 
for the stubborn, self-preaching egoist. Its 
prizes are for men capable of repressing their 
own gospels of salvation, and cheerfully will- 
ing to serye the public in the capacity of gossip 
and tale-teller. And from the beginning to the 
end it means work,— hard, honest, conscien- 
tious, and devoted work. If a man bea keen 
observer, if he be modest in his ambitions, 
and if he work with all his heart, and with all 
his mind, and with all his soul,—seeking 
always to interest his patrons,—he will need 
but little elbowing and pushing to reach the 


rewards of journalism. Harold Begbie. 
The London Author. 





OUR FRIEND, THE “NOM DE PLUME.” 


Even though he be a hoary old sinner, I 
always sympathize with the under dog, espe- 
cially when every other dog in the neighbor- 
hood is on top of him. That’s why I want to 
Say a word or two about an old friend of the 
writing fraternity who, of late, has come in 
for much criticism, most of which is deserved. 
I refer to the pseudonym, sometimes called 
the “nom de plume.” 

Says the eager critic: ‘There is no more 
reason why a writer should sign a fictitious 
name to his work than for John Smith to put 
the name of Roderick Random over the store 
where he sells pork and molasses.” 

There are plenty of reasons why a writer 
should n't use a pseudonym; but this particu- 
lar reason does not hold water. The obvious 
answer to the critic is that the tradesman does 
use a “nom de plume”’—or “nom de cash 
register,” if you so prefer. John Smith and 
Roderick Random call themselves “Smith & 


Random,” which is a mislead ng te1m, in that, 


abbreviating beyond the right limits of ab- 
breviation, it does not specify the particular 
Smith or the particular Random. Or they 
call themselves “The St. Spotolin Table 
Supply Company,” which is another instance 


of the same thing. Or John Smith, doing 
calls himself “Smith & 
Company,” when the “* Company ” is all empty 
air. Orhecalls himself or his place of busi- 
ness “ The Red Star Store,” when every one 
knows that “ Fly-speck Store and Emporium of 
Bad Debts ’’ would more correctly describe it. 
Or, finally, to get right down to hard pan, to 
corral our airy and unobservant critic as com- 
pletely as anything can be corralled, John 
Smith, purchasing the stock and good-will of 
Roderick Random, continues to conduct the 
business under the name of — Roderick 
Random. 


business alone, 


Itis only another instance of our amateur 
critic not reading up on his subject. Judging 
by the overwhelming number of grocers along 
Main Street who use it these days, the “nom 
de plume,” which he terms “ unbusinesslike,” 
is the very essence of business. 

The pseudonym dates back to days when 
prison and pillory were the lot of the luckless 
scribbler whose pen was raised on behalf of 
an unpopular, or perhaps too popular cause. 
Then, it served the best of ends; so that, in 
memory of its good deeds, when fame and 
fortune replaced prison and pillory as the re- 
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wards of literature, the world and the pro- 
fession alike looked on the pseudonym as a 
first essential of the literary man. Early in 
the last century it was practically universal. 
Since then it has been permitted, very wisely 
I think, to fall into disuse. To-day, it is 
looked on as the sign of an amateur. 

With it the amateur invariably starts a 
“literary career.” Says Ophelia MacNabb to 
herself: “I’ll write a story, and call myself 
‘Catinka Cuttlefish,’ or ‘ Molly Mulligrub,’ 
and whenit’s printed I'll get Grandpa to read 
it, and Pa, and Ma, and Sis, and when they’ve 
all praised it, I'll reveal the secret.” 

So “Catinka Cuttlefish” writes the story, 
and sends it to Current Literature, or the 
Forum, or the Kennel Gazette. It returns. 
not only early, but often, like the plugger on 
election day. The day of disclosure of the 
amazing and glorious secret of its authorship 
is again and again postponed. Grandpa dies 
of old age, Pa’s hair is silvered, and Ma grows 
deaf, and Sis marries the new preacher, and the 
usual large family grows up about her. “ Ca- 
tinka Cuttlefish,” if she has the right stuff in 
her, persists, writing more and, in due time, 
better stories. The euphonious name ot 
“Catinka Cuttlefish’ comes to represent, to 
the more mature Ophelia MacNabb,a great 
deal of poor work, traded off for subscriptions 
to cheap and evanescent “ family” journals, or 
not published at all. So, when at last the 
checks come in, ‘“ Ophelia MacNabb” smiles 
at you from the title page. There is no amaz- 
ing and glorious secret to disclose, but Ophelia 
MacNabb starts a bank account, and buries 
“Catinka Cuttlefish,” along with the now 
hazy memory of her early and erratic efforts, 
in a grave whose tombstone is oblivion. 

Thatis what happens nine times out of ten. 
The tenth time “Molly Mulligrub” makes a 
“lucky hit,” the name acquires a market 
value, and Ophelia MacNabb can't rid herself 
of it, even if she wants to. Says the editor: 
“What! Publish this under the name of 
Ophelia MacNabb. No thank you, madam. 
‘Molly Mulligrub’ is money in my pocket; 
‘Ophelia MacNabb’ is— nothing!” 

And the unduly successful authoress is 
haunted till the day of her death by that ap- 





palling and alliterative apparition, ‘“ Molly 
Mulligrub.”’ 

Let us pity her! 

The pseudonym has some illustrious exam- 
ples. Dickens first wrote as ‘“Boz,” but the 
appellation was dropped coincidently with his 
attainment of a reputation. Thackeray wrote 
under a variety of names; but his greatest 
work came out over his own. That most 
American of all American writers, S. L. 
Clemens, still preserves old memories of the 
Mississippi in the world-famed name, “ Mark 
Twain.” Now and then authors with uneu- 
phonious names still adopt fictitious signa- 


tures. But the pseudonym has practically 
gone out of «fashion amongst modern 
writers. 


The worst that can be said of the pseudo- 
nym is that it gives the editor two names to 
keep track of. Writers who have been denied 
the joys of idleness now and then will appre- 
ciate the consequent annoyance to an editor, 
who would like to be lazy and has to take an 
extra moment or two from the time he might 
spend in “lazying.”’ Yet, literature being a 
business, if we apply business rules to litera- 
ture and register our business-literary appella- 
tion the same as any other firm name, John 
Smith can be Roderick Randum, and Roder- 
ick Random only, to his editor. John Smith 
is liable for John Smith's literary and other 
crimes, no matter under what name com- 
mitted; at the same time, under this distinctly , 
business arrangement, the editor will be able 
to devote an extra seven seconds to the task 
of taking things easy, and the author will re- 
tain his cherished pseudonym. 

The best that can be said of the pseudonym 
is that it gives the young writer a chance to 
bury his first crude efforts in oblivion, an 
oblivion which delights him the more, the 
greater his fame grows. Or, if his first efforts 
are not crude, but brilliant, it gives the reader 
a striking name which will stick in his memory. 
Though if John Smith’s story places him ona 
par with Kipling, assuredly he will be remem- 
bered, even if he is modestly loyal to the hum- 
ble and common, but none the less honorable, 
appellation of — John Smith. 

Victor Lauriston. 


CuHatTHam, Ont. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur tothem. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the idea! length is 
about 1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


In the October WRITER was reprinted an 


editorial article from the New Haven Register 


on “ The Value of Poetry,” in which reference 
was made to the current rumor that the 47. 
dantic Monthly would print no poetry for the 
next three years. Some color was given to 
the story by the fact that in the September 
Atlantic the only original poetry was Ridgely 
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Torrence’s long poem, “The Lesser Chil- 
dren,” while several spaces at the end of 
prose articles, such as are generally utilized 
by magazine editors for bits of poetry, were 
left blank. To settle the question definitely 
the editor of THE WRITER wrote to the editor 
of the Aé/antic, asking if the report were true. 
In reply Mr. Perry writes: “ We have noticed 
occasional newspaper references to the state- 
ment that the A/¢lantic is to print no poetry 
for the next three years. The only founda- 
tion for this story is to be found ina certain 
slip, a copy of which I enclose. As you will 
see, this slip, which has been sent to a good 
many contributors of verse during the past six 
months, states that during the remainder of 
1905 and also during 1906 we are to devote 
relatively little space to verse, and that we 
already have what we need for that depart- 
ment of the magazine. It has never entered 
into our head to suspend the publication of 
poetry even temporarily, but we are perfectly 
willing to let it be known that in our judgment 
the interests of the A ¢/antic and of good litera- 
ture generally will be furthered by the publica- 
tion of less verse, provided this verse is 
characterized by higher quality. In other 
words, we propose to print poetry more spar- 
ingly than we have sometimes done, and to 
print only such pieces as in our judgment are 
in accord with the very best traditions of this 
magazine.” 


* 
* * 


The slip referred to in Mr. Perry’s letter 
reads as follows: — 


Editorial office of 

The Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston. 

The plans of the Atlantic for 1905 and 1906 allow but a 
As the needs of the magazine are al- 
ready largely supplied, its editors are compelled to request 
that further contributions of verse be withheld for the present. 


* 
aa * 


Now that lan Maclaren is leaving the Liver- 
pool church of which he has been minister for 
a quarter of a century, his conclusions con- 
cerning his work and methods, deducted from 
his long experience, possess especial interest. 
“If I were beginning instead of closing my 
career,” he says, “I would be careful about 
three things in particular: I should preach 


limited space for verse. 
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shorter sermons; I should be more attentive 
to my English; and I should preach more 
comfortingly." These are most excellent 
principles; and they apply not only to ser- 
mons, but to books. W. H. H. 





> 


THE RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 





Cyrus Townsend Brady is suing a New 
York publishing house for a whole lot of 
money. Mr. Brady's name is probably seen 
oftener in more magazines than that of any 
other writing person in the United States. 
Mr. Brady was first a boy, then a naval officer, 
then an ordained preacher, and, after .that, 
and up to the present time, a prolific producer 
of magazine copy. Some time ago Mr. Brady 
wrote a novelette called “ A Corner in Coffee,” 
which the Smart Set printed. The story had 
a dramatic value, and a while ago Mr. Brady 
had an offer for the dramatic rights. While 
the deal was pending it was discovered that 
the publishing company had already disposed 
of the dramatic rights to a well known theatri- 
cal firm, and that the story was in process of 
dramatization by a professional play tinker, 
who makes a specialty of work of this sort. 
Hence the suit. Mr. Brady claims what is 
known as the “ author’s right” to his own stuff 
after it has been printed. 

Recently the junior member of a prominent 
New York publishing firm was in Washington 
on some copyright business. A Stay man 
asked him for enlightenment as to the merits 
of Mr. Brady’s trouble with his publishers. 

“I don’t know Mr. Brady personally,” re- 
plied the publisher, “but I do know a great 
many other writers of his grade, and I am 
bound to say that the majority of them are 
wholly unreasonable in their business dealings 
with publishers, and exceedingly hard to get 
on with. 

‘** Now, nobody expects a writer of fiction to 
be a good business man, but you'd naturally 
suppose that such people would read a con- 
tract, anyhow, before signing it. As to that 
business appertaining to the dramatic rights, 
we had a fine old riotous time of it in our New 
York office a few months ago just because a 
new author on our list had failed to read the 








terms of a contract he signed in making over a 
book to us. 

“You see, it is the custom of publishers in 
these days of dramatized novels to reserve the 
dramatic rights of a novel in the contract. 
The dramatic rights clause is inserted in all 
of the contracts for books of fiction, as a mat- 
ter of custom and course. Once in a while 
some author comes along who makes a kick 
over the clause, and, when that happens, we 
come to some sort of an agreement with him, 
if his book is particularly promising, whereby 
we agree to share and share alike in the dra- 
matic rights. 

“Ordinarily, however, authors skip this 
clause altogether, having little idea that any- 
body will ever want to use their books for 
stage purposes. And when they skip the 
clause, and sign the contract, the dramatic 
rights belong to us as a matter of course. 

“That’s what happened in the case of a 
pretty good seller we published a year ago last 
spring. The author did n’t pay any attention 
to the contract clause as to the dramatic rights, 
and signed the contract handing the dramatic 
rights over to us. 

“ When the book got to going well a number 
of different adapters for the stage got hold of 
it simultanecusly and saw at once that it was 
eminently well adapted for dramatization. 
They immediately dug the author up, and the 
first thing he knew he had them bidding, and 
in pretty good sums, too, for the dramatic right 
Then he came down to our pub- 
1 received 


to his book. 
lishing office, a good deal elated. 
him. 

“*Say,’ he said, ‘I’m going to have that . 
book of mine dramatized.’ 

“*Ves?’ said I. ‘Who's going to do the 
work of dramatizing it?’ . 

“He mentioned the name of a well known 
play tinker. 

“* All right,’ said I, ‘ You send him down to 
me, and I'll talk with him and give him my 
figure as to the dramatic rights. The dramatic 
rights belong to the firm, you know.’ 

** He was up in the air in less than a second, 
storming and throwing his arms around. | 
showed him the contract he had signed. He 
swore that he’d never even read that clause in 
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the contract, and declared that it would be 
simply swinish —that’s the word he used — 
on our part to claim the dramatic rights when 
they clearly belonged to him, the author, 
morally, anyhow, in spite of the old contract. 
“It was a rough house sort of time we had 
of it over that little point, and the firm didn’t 
come out second best either. At that, I be- 
lieve that if the young man hadn’t stormed 
and raged at us the way he did we'd have cut 
the dramatic rights in two and given him half. 
But we didn’t. We just remained swirish. 
“It’s the simple truth that most writers of 
works of fiction possess business views that 
are simply childish. Only a week or so ago at 
the New York office | permitted myself to be- 
come unnecessarily ‘het up’ over the conversa- 
tion of one of the writing men on our list. 
Last autumn we published a piece of fiction of 
his making. It was his first book. 
expectedly — that is, we of the nrm didn’t ex- 
pect it, even if the author did—the book 
made a big success from the outset. Inside 
of three months we sold between 75,000 and 
80,000 copies of it. 
course, put the young man who wrote the book 


Quite un- 


These big sales, of 
in clover. His royalties during the first three 
months were about $10,000. 

“He had never had anything like so much 
money in a lump before, and I grieve to say 
that he lost his head. He had a passion for 
Now, $10,000 is a right tidy 
little sum of money if devoted to the ordinary 


horse racing. 


uses and comforts of life, but it isn’t any 
terrible amount of 
gratify a passion for horse racing. 

* Virtually all of this young man’s $10,000 
* royalty money on his first book went into the 
satchels of the bookmakers. Just about this 
time the sales of his book began to sag some. 
He noticed this, for he was very careful in his 
scrutiny of our sales accounts. He figured it 
would be a good thing for him to get from 
under. He needed some more money, and so 
he came to us and offered to sell his interest 
in the book for a pat $2,000. 

*“T advised him not to dothis, I told him 
that books have a queer habit of getting their 
second wind and coming again, so to speak, 
and that he stood a pretty good chance to 


money wherewith -to 


make a lot more than $2,000 out of his book if 
he'd only be patient and wait for his royalties. 

“ But, no, he couldn't see it. He had it all 
figured out that his book had seen its little 
day, and that he’d rather be putting it on us if 
he got $2,000 out of us for his interest in it. 
We gave him the $2,000, and he signed away 
his right to any remaining interest in the book. 
It was a bit of a gamble with us, too, you are 
to understand, yet we had a fair right to pre- 
sume that a book that had sold 80,000 copies 
in three months would, even if the sales were 
letting down some, go on winning out enough 
at least to make good for the $2,000 we were 
paying out to acquire entire title to the 
book. 

“Well, the thing fell our way. Not long 
after we had given the author the $2,000 he 
was so eager to obtain for his interest the 
book began to sail along again quite wonder- 
fully. I don’t mind admitting, either, that we 
did a bit of extra advertising and booming for 
the book as soon as we had gained the com- 
plete title to it, and, of course, this helped to 
give the piece of fiction its second wind. 
Well, we've sold over 40,000 copies since buy- 
ing the young man’s interest, and the book is 
still going ahead at a most profitable clip for 
us, although I never could see that it was so 
much of a book, at that. 

“The author, of course, heard how well his 
book was doing after he had disposed of his 
interest, and it grueled him. Then, ot long 
ago, he turned up at our New York office with 
a martyred countenance. After beating about 
the bush for a while he shambled to the point. 
He said he’d heard how well his book had 
been going since he’d sold out, and he asked 
me whether, in view of that, I didn’t think it 
would be only the fair thing to offer him at 
least a portion of the rake-off. It was a 
square and straightout case of the baby act on 
his part, you will perceive. 

“*Why should we do that?’ I asked him. 
‘You sold us the book, and it’s ours now, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Oh, yes, he was willing to admit that the 
book was ours all right, but when he’d sold 
out his interest he’d had no idea that it was 
going to'continue to bound along the way it 
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had, and he thought that as long as he had 
chiseled himself so badly, why — 

“* And yet,’ said 1, ‘when you sold out to us 
for $2,000 you were convinced that you had 
away the better of the bargain — you rather 
figured it that we’d be coming out at the little 
end of the horn on the transaction, eh?’ 

“Well, he’d thought at the time of his sell- 
ing out that the $2,000 would be a fair shake 
all around, he said, but as the sales had turned 
out so big since, why — 

“His attitude was so childish that I became 
a bit warm over it. In my warmth I fell into 
parable. 

“*Look here,’ said I to the young author, 
‘you know a good deal about horse-racing, 
don’t you?’ 

“*] wish I knew less about it,’ he replied, 
mournfully. 

“*All right,’ said I. ‘Now, supposing that 
last fall you had sold me a two-year old colt 
that had won a number of big stakes for you, 
but that had gone a trifle lame from too much 
racing -——so lame, in fact, that you had con- 
cluded that the colt wouldn’t develop into a 
good three-year-old, and so were perfectly will- 
ing to sell to me at your own figure. Suppos- 
ing I had taken that colt and patched him up 
and sent him to the races this year, to find that 
he made good for me right along, and won 
quite alot of money for me. Would you, in 
such a case, come to me with a booby face and 
ask me for a share of the profits earned by the 
colt you had been so willing and eager to sell 
to me last year? Would you consider your- 
self in any way, even morally, if not legally, 
entitled to any of that money?’ 

“*You’re right, and I am a crying baby,’ 
said the young man to that, his gameness and 
sense of right asserting itself then. ‘I 
hadn’t looked upon the matter in that light, 
but I can see now that it’s the same thing. 
Only thing for me to do is to write another book 
and then hang on, eh?" 

“I told him to peel off his coat and go 
right at that other book and deliver it to me 
at the earliest possible moment, and I gave 
him a check for advance royalties on the still 
unwritten book, at that. 

“TI mention the case of this young author 


because it is atypical one. With respect toa 
book, no matter which way the cat of public 
popularity jumps, most authors are inclined to 
be dissatisfied, and develop the notion that 
they are getting the worst of it. 

* You see, few of them are what you'd call 
good gamblers. They don’t want to take any 
chances. They want the sure thing every 
time. Now, any publisher will tell you that 
nowadays every book is more or less of a 
gamble, as every book by an unknown writer 
is an absolute out-and-out gamble. The 
author, in nine cases out of ten, expects the 
publisher to do all of the gambling and take 
all of the chances. The average author is a 
strong believer in the ‘heads I win, tails you 
lose ’ system. 

“The majority of new authors want the 
publishers to buy their books outright. 
They’ve heard that only about one book ina 
hundred ever pays for the printing, electrotyp- 
ing, and binding of the first edition, and they 
don’t like these 99 to-1 shots. So they want to 
sell outright. If the book looks pretty good, 
and we buy outright, paying what we think 
it’s worth — which is always a very large cut, 
indeed, from what the author thinks it’s worth 
—and the book is a go right from the start, 
why, the author becomes sulky and disconso- 
late over it. He’s glad that his book is a suc- 
cess, of course, but he has the childish feeling 
that his publishers have ‘done’ him, and his 
pouting is something dismal to contemplate. 

“If, on the other hand, the new author 
gives ear to the publishers’ counsel, and dis- 
poses of his book on the royalty basis, and 
the book has a quiet birth and a. still 
more quiet death, the writer not getting any- 
thing worth mentioning out of it, there, again, 
he has a sad grievance, and he fares forth into 
the highways and byways and tells every body 
he meets what a crafty, close-fisted Old 
Scrooge lot those publishers are. 

“Occasionally there’s an author who takes 
a sporting view of these things, and in dealing 
with a man like that we’re a good deal more in- 
clined to treat him generously than the one 
who does the baby act and fills the air with 
his lamentations. One of the most successful 
men now on our list of authors knew how to 
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take his medicine when he first brought his 
wares to us, and he has assuredly lost nothing 
by it. 

“ The first book he gave to us on the royalty 
basis. It was a far better piece of fiction than 
the average, and it fell dead. Couldn’t give it 
away. It came along at the wrong hour, or 
something, but anyhow the author never gota 
cent out of it, for we didn’t get back the first 
cost of putting the book on the market, and 
there was the usual stipulation in the contract 
that 2,000 copies of the book had to be sold 
before the author’s royalties should begin. 
We could not get rid of even that first edition 
of 2,000 copies, and so the author didn’t geta 
nickel out of his book. 

“But he didn’t make any complaint at all. 
Said that he’d been taking chances all his 
life, and he never looked for money until he 
saw the color of it in his hand. But the next 
book he submitted to us he said he’d rather 
sell outright because he was broke, and hada 
family, and needed the money. He named the 


modest sum of $500, and we bought the book 


at that figure. We had a good deal of respect 
for that writer on account of the game way 
he’d taken his failure to make the cost of pens 
and ink and paper out of his first book. 

“Well, his second book was the biggest 
kind of a winner from the first day it appeared 
onthe counters. After the first fortnight we 
were browbeating our binders because they 
could n’t let us have enough copies of the book. 
The book started right off among the ‘six best 
sellers of the week,’ and in that particular case 
we would n’t have felt the least put out, much 
less surprised, had the author turned up and 
suggested that he thought he ought to have 
a look-in for some of the big profits. But he 
never came near us. Didn't emit a whine 
when all the newspapers, in their literary re- 
views, were cracking his book up to the skies, 
and when the publishers’ trade papers were 
commenting upon the big sale the book was 
having. 

“If he had taken the usual petulant and 
peevish part of some authors in such circum- 
stances the $500 for which he'd so!d the book to 
us would certainly have been all he'd ever got 
out of it. But when the book had leaped past 


the $60,000 mark inside of six weeks I held a 
little conference with my partners, and we sent 
for the author. 

“It took him three or four days to get 
around to our office, although he was right in 
New York, and when he did appear he seemed 
to be wondering what we wanted with him. 

“* Hear about the way that book of yours is 
going?’ | asked him. 

“* Ves,’ he replied. 
does n’t she?’ 

“*Only third on the list of the year’s best 
selling books, that’s all,’ I told him. 

«I've been reading a lot about the way the 
thing’s traveling along,’ he replied, not at all 
perceiving that I had anything in mind for him. 
* Guess I'd better sell the next one to you on 
the royalty basis, eh?’ 

“* Well, you’re selling this one to us on the 
royalty basis,’ I told him, pulling the contract 
for the outright $500 sale of the book out of 
a drawer and tearing it up before his eyes. 
‘This firm has got a tender feeling for writing 
folks that have sporting blood in them and 
that don’t do the baby act,’ and I wrote hima 
check for his royalties at the regular rate up 
to that date,a sum amounting to more than 
$6,000. It’s not often that you'll see a full- 
grown man come so near falling down for no 
apparent reason as that one did when he cast 
his eye over that check. But he deserved it. 
The whimperer never gets anything out of an 
American publisher.” — Washington Star. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


‘Seems to be a winner, 


Frank Waller Allen, whose story, ‘ The 
King and the Candy Cane,” was published in 
the Reader Magazine for October, is a clergy- 
man in charge of his first parish. He is the 
son of aclergyman and editor of a religious 
paper, and was born at Milton, Kentucky, his 
father’s summer home, in 1878. His childhood 
home was in Louisville, and he was educated 
at the Kentucky University, in Lexington. 
After graduation he became a reporter on the 
staff of the Louisville Times, and later joined 
the staff of the Louisville Courter-Fournal as 
a feature-writer for the Sunday edition of that 
paper. He then became the literary editor of 
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the Kansas City Times, and from there, al- 
though he says the step may seem rather large, 
he stepped into the seminary. Mr. Allen has 
written a large number of short stories, the 
best of which have appeared in AM/unsey’s, the 
Criterion, the /nternational, and other maga- 
zines. The Reader Magazine has now for 
publication another of his short stories, en- 
titled “In the Moonlight of Picardy.” Her- 
bert B. Turner & Company, of Boston, have 
just issued Mr. Allen’s first novel, * Back to 
Arcady,” which is described as a Kentucky 
idyl. 

Katharine Hopkins Chapman, who wrote 
the story, “ Naughty Puritan Plym,” printed 
in the October Delineator, was born in Selma, 
Alabama, where she now lives, and where her 
family still retains the land settled by her 
great grandfather in the days when sturdy 
planters moved inland from the Atlantic sea- 
board until they could say “ Here we rest!" — 
with plenty of foom. Miss Hopkins began 
writing stories and sketches as soon as she 
was graduated from college, her first substan- 
tial encouragement coming from the PAz/ade/- 
phia Times. WHer father, Major Hopkins, be- 
longs to the old school which believes that a 
lady’s name should appear in print only in 
event of her marriage or her death, so his 
daughter adopted the pen-name of “ Katharine 
Hope.” After her marriage to Dr. J. T. Chap- 
man, she ceased writing, and has only recently 
taken it up again. Several sketches depicting 
the trials encountered by Southern housekeep- 
ers during this transition period of the colored 
servant have been syndicated in the leading 
Sunday papers, and have also appeared in 
Advance, a magazine embodying the progres- 
sive spirit of the New South. Mrs. Chap- 
man’s first book, “ Love’s Way in Dixie,” has 
just been published by the Neale Publishing 
Company. 





Norman H. Crowell, author of the story, 
“The Man with the Mark,” printed in the 
October number of the American [llustrated 
Magazine, is thirty-one years of age, and has 
written for lterary magazines for the past 
three years. In this time he has had stories and 





articles in the National Magazine, the Red 
Book, Outing, Leslie's, Everybody's, and Edu- 
cation. His work has been more evident in 
the columns of the sportsmen’s magazines, to 
which he has contributed steadily for a number 
of years. His descriptions of the humorous 
side of sport have given him an extended 
acquaintance with the readers of Fie/d and 
Stream, Outdoor Life,and the Northwestern 
Sportsman. Mr. Crowell says that he had an 
ancestor in the long ago who turned from the 
narrow pathway of rum and molasses bartering 
to the more lurid and lucrative pastime of 
piracy, and to this fact he attributes his natural 
bent for sport. At present he resides at 
Farmington, a small town suburban to St. Paul, 
in Minnesota, where he is within a night’s 
journey of the land of the bull moose, which 
animal he says he has frequently, but unsuc- 
cessfully, attempted to “bag.” The American 
Lilustrated Magazine for November contains 
“The Campaign in Hair,” a story in Mr. 
Crowell’s favorite vein — humor. 





Lawrence Gilman, whose story, “A Lapse 
from Reasor,” appeared in the “October Har- 
per's Bazar, is better known as a musical 
critic and composer than as a writer of fiction. 
In 1901, he succeeded E. I. Stevenson as 
musical critic of Harper's Weekly, and he has 
contributed frequent articles on musical sub- 
jects to the North Ame:ican Review, the 
Critic, and other magazines, besides the Harper 
periodicals. His volume of Essays, “ Phases 
of Modern Music,” was published last year by 
Harper & Brothers in America, and by John 
Lane in England. During the present winter 
his biographical and critical study of Edward 
MacDowell will appear in John Lane's Living 
Masters of Music Series. Mr. Gilman was 
born at Flushing, Long Island, and studied to 
be an artist. His father, however, being an 
accomplished musician and composer, Mr. 
Gilman became deep!y interested in music, 
and took up the study of theory, esthetics, 
composition, and organ and piano playing. He 
has composed and published music, notably a 
group of tone-poems to words by certain of 
the modern Ceitic school of poets. Mr. Gil- 
man has lately taken up the writing of fiction, 
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and is now, in addition to his other occupa- 
tions, at work on a musical nevel. 

Albert Kinross, whose “America: A Story,” 
appeared in McClure’s for October, is an Eng- 
lishman, born in London, July 4, 1870. Mr. 
Kinross published a good deai of work in the 
Boston Transcript during 1896-1898, was asso- 
ciate editor of the London Outlook during 
1898-1900, and has been on the staff of several 
London newspapers as reporter, dramatic- 
critic, special correspondent in Russia during 
the war, amateur emigrant during the Alien 
Bill agitation, art critic, book-reviewer, and 
political leader-writer. He has several books 
to his credit, “The Way Back,” considered by 
Mr. Kinross to be his best, never having been 
published in this country. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, of New York, published “An 
Opera and Lady Grasmere,” and “ Philbrick 
Howell,” and he has had two other books pub- 
lished here. He himself, however, has never 
been to America. He has contributed to prac- 
tically every English magazine and journal of 
any consequence. The Century for July, 1905, 
had a paper written by him gn “ The Secession 
Movement in German Art.” Mr. Kinross 
says that “America: a Story,” is the introduc- 
tory chapter of his newest work. The second 
chapter appears in Harper's Magazine for 
November, under the ‘title, “The Story of 
Margaret Noyes.” 


Alice Lounsberry, author of “A Peacock’s 
Love Story,” in Harper's Bazar for October, 
and of the children’s story, ‘“ The Severity of 
Lucy,” in the October De/ineator, is known to 
the reading world chiefly by her books on 
nature, “A Guide to Wild Flowers,” “A 
Guide to the Trees,” and “Southern Wild 
Flowers, Trees, and Shrubs.” She has written 
_ comparatively few children’s stories, and those 
which she has written have invariably con- 
nected the child intimately with out-door life. 
“The Severity of Lucy” is one of a series of 
such stories which the Delzneator is publish- 
ing, and is based upon an experience of Miss 
Lounsberry’s own childhood, which she says 
was melancholy, though true. Miss Louns- 
berry’s next book, which will be published in 
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the spring, will be about children who love 
flowers. 


Henry Oyen, whose story, “ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” was printed in the Metropolitan 
for October, was born in Wisconsin, November 
29, 1882. He began writing when he was nine 
years old, and had two stories printed while 
he was yet a boy; but he says that fate is kind 
in that the magazines in which the stories 
were printed are so obscure that there is no 
chance of their contents coming to public 
notice. Mr. Oyen’s first “real” story was 
“The Indian Protest,” an Indian story pub- 
lished in the Century for June, 1904. This 
story drew him out of the commercial world to 
a place on the Sunday staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, his first newspaper work of any kind. 
He is now an editorial writer on the 77zbune. 
In June of this year the Reader Magazine had 
a story of his, entitled ‘The Mob and the 
Dreamer,” and the same magazine has another 
Story yet in type, while the Black Cat has two 
unpublished — winners in the last prize com- 
petition. Mr, Oyen says that he sold the first 
story he ever wrote, but he has written several 
since then which he has been permitted to 
keep for his very own. 


Jean Webster, whose story, “Miss Ethel’s 
Dress,” in the October M/cClure’s is one of a 
series of short stories from her pen now run- 
ning in that magazine, is a daughter of Charles 
L. Webster, the publisher of General Grant’s 
Memoirs, and is a grand-niece of ‘Mark 
Twain.” She was graduated from Vassar in 
the class of 1go1, shortly after which her first 
book, “When Patty Went to College,” was 
published. - Since her graduation she has 
lived most of the time in Italy, and the Century 
Company will bring out this month her Italian 
novel, “* The Wheat Princess.” 


Maud Tarleton Winchester, whose story, 
**Gimlets,”’ was printed in Short Stories for 
October, was born in Mobile, Alabama, and 
as avery small child began writing poetry — 
an achievement which her family regarded 
as extraordinarily precocious. Her poetical 
talent, however, died a natural death, and be- 
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tween the ages of fourteen and twenty she 
devoted herself entirely to the violin, studying 
in Dresden, Berlin, and Paris. Her teachers 
were anxious for her to become a professional 
violinist, and she would have done so but for 
the opposition of her mother, who persuaded 
her, instead, to make her début in society as 
her friends had done. After her marriage to 
Mr. Marshall Winchester, a Baltimore banker 
and stock-broker, she removed to their present 
home in Baltimore County, which is near the 
Green Spring Kennels. It was at this club- 
house, called in the story, ‘ The Cold Spring 
Valley Kennels,” that “Gimlets” rode in the 
juvenile steeple chase. ‘“Gimlets” was first 
sent to the Collier short-story contest, and 
failing of acceptance there, was next submitted 
to Short Stories, which promptly accepted it. 
The editor has also taken another story, which 
will come out during the winter. For the last 
year, Mrs. Winchester has been absorbed in 
writing plays, and both Mr. Frohman and Mr. 
Fiske have plays of hers under consideration. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nz me 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for coj ies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tor Writer when they write. } 





Heroines IN Poetry. 
(18 c.) for November. 

Goop LirERATURE FROM Writers OF To-pay. Elizabeth 
K. Tompkins. Good Housekeeping (18 c.) for November. 

Mary Mapes Donce. With portrait. Burr Mclntosh 
Monthly ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Larcapio HeARN, THE Man. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for October. 

Tue CAREER OF THE JOKE. 
(38 c. ) for October. 

A Sicnrpicant BroGcrapnuy. ( An autobiography of Presi- 
dent Andrew Dickinson White.) Theodore T. Munger. A?- 
lantic ( 38 c.) for October. 

WRITING FQR THE SYNDICATES. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for October. 

SHAKESPEARR’s “ Kinc Henry VI.” 
comment by Ernest Rhys. 
October. 

Unknown Pictures oF SHELLEY. 
(38 c. ) for October. 

LETTERS AND D1arres OF GrorGE Bancrort. II.— Stu- 
dent Days in Europe. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
scribner’s (28 c.) for October. 


Priscilla Wakefield. De/ineator 


Nobushige Amenomori. 


John Albert Macy. Atlantic 


Contributors’ 


Club, 


Illustrated critical 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for 


N.P. Dunn. Century 


LirexatuRe: Portry anv Essays. 
Forum (53 ¢. ) for October-December. 
A Tak witn MatTitpe Serao. 
Lathrop. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October 
Mary Mapes Dopace, 
Critic (28 c. ) for October. 
Mary Mapes Dopce. 
McEnery. 


Herbert W. Horwill. 


With portrait. Elise 


With portraits. ‘ The Lounger,” 
An Intimate Tribute. 
Critic (28 c. ) for October. 

OTHELLO, SHAKESPEARE’S Most INCONSISTENT 
acter. Clara Morris. Critic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

PHILADELPHIA IN LiTERATURE.— II. Illustrated. Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. Critic (28 c. ) for October. 

GeorGe Merevitn’s Heroes. Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
Critic (28. ) for October. 

A Concorp Norte-Boox. 
Brown. F.B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c. ) for October. 

Wantep—A New Mopet! Mary L. Pendered. 
Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for October. 

Tur Way or Journatism. Harold Begbie. The Author 
( London ) ( 18c. ) for October. 

Tue Literature or Soutn 
( London ) (18 c.) for October. 

Wuat Lonpon Orrers AMERICAN WRITERs. 
Ford. Reader Magazine (28 c.) for October. 

TEMPTATIONS OF A YouNG AuTHOoR. Booth Tarkington. 
Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for October. 

WRITING FoR A LivinG. Gilson Willets. 
( 28 c. ) for October. 

In Memory or Mary 
William Fayal Clarke. 

LiTTLe 


Sarah S. 


Cuar- 


1V.— Gerrit Smith and John 


The 


Arrica. The Axthor 


James L, 


W orld’s Work 
Mares Dopce. With portraits. 
St. Nicholas ( 28 c.) for October, 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
Lorna Doone. Illustrated. 
(18 c.) for October. 

Wuen Wesr Mer East. ( The war correspondents in the 
Far East.) Illustrated. Edwin Emerson, Jr. Sunset (13 c.) 
for October. 

Mrs. Hupert Bianp (“ E, Nesbit”). 
Strand ( 13 ¢.) for October. 

EpmuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. With frontispiece portrait. 
Yone Noguchi. National Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

RALPH Kg&ELeR OF VAGABONDIA. With portrait. 
Warren Stoddard. 
ber. 

CettaA THAXTER’S 
Illustrated. 
October. 

How Tuerr First Books Were WRITTEN. 
Moses. Swccess for October. 

How Comic Orrras ARE WRITTEN. 
Theatre Magazine for October. 

Tue Earty Days or NewsparpER MAKING. Edward 
Everett Hale. Reprinted from the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zine in the National Printer-Journalist ( 23 c. ) for October. 

Ben Jonson’s Mepicat Ipeas. Southern California 
Practitioner (13 ¢.) for October. 

JosepH PENNELL: 
Illustrated. 
ber 23. 

GEorRGE MACDONALD. 

Bartey MILLarp. 
for September 23. 

GrorGe Crappe. An appreciation of the English poet 
whose 150th anniversary has lately been celebrated at his 
birthplace. Mew York Times Saturday Review for Septem- 
ber 23. 


ViI.—:The Country of 


Clifton Johnson. Delineator 


With portraits, 


Charles 
National Magazine (13 ¢.) for Octo- 


FRIENDSHIP WITH 
Mollie Lee Clifford. 


A CuiLtp.— Il, 
Little Folks (13 ¢.) for 


Montrose J. 


Grace H. Tower. 


ETCHER, 
Frederick Keppel. 


ILLUSTRATOR, AUTHOR. 
Outlook (13 ¢c.) for Septem- 


Outlook (13 c.) for September 30. 
With portrait. Fourth Estate (13 ¢.) 
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The author of “ Paul and 
New York 


Bernarvin De Saint Pierre. 
Virginia,’’ and his literary relation to Rousseau. 
Times Saturday Review for September 30. 

“Tue Port LAuREATE oF New ENGLAND”? ( Frederic 
Zion's Herald tor September 27. 
Physicians as seen by Oliver 
Medical Record 


Lawrence Knowles ). 
PHYSICIANS IN FICTION. 
Wendell Holmes. C. D. Spivak, M. D. 
(13 c.) for September 30. 
GENIUS OF A 


With 


Swepish Woman (Selma 


Public 


LITERARY 
Lagerlof ). 
October 7. 

Tue Bryant or THE WorKsHoP. 
Saturday Evening Post (8c. ) for October 7. 

Joun Hay’s Co_iteGce Verses. Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for October 12. 

ArTuur B, Frost. Illustrated. Collier's 
(13 c.) for October 14. 

“Ave aTouE VALE, Gipson.” 
Chambers. Collier's (13 .¢.) for October 21 


portrait. Opinion (13 ¢.) for 


Harry Newton Gardner. 


Royal Cortissoz. 


Illustrated. Robert W 





—>- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


James Whitcomb Riley has been making a 
tour of the South, gathering material for an 
historical romance, 

F. Hopkinson Smith has returned to New 
York after a stay of several months in Italy 
and Germany. 

The publication of the “ Letters of Henrik 
Ibsen” is now definitely announced by Fox, 
Duffield, & Company for November 25. The 
correspondence begins with letters written in 
1849, and continues to the year Igoo. 


. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company have just pub- 
lished a life of Sidney Lanier, prepared by 
Edward Mims, professor of English literature 
at Trinity College, Durham, N.C. Dr. Mims 
is also editor of the South Atlantic 
terly. 

Trotwovd's Monthly is a new magazine 
It is devoted 
to farming, horses, and home life, and con- 


Quar- 


published at Nashville, Tenn. 


tains, as well, short stories and other reading 
for home consumption. 

The publication of Longman'’s Magazine 
(London ) stopped with the October issue. 

Country Life in America and the Country 
Calendar, both outdoor monthly magazines, 
have been consolidated, and hereafter will ap- 
pear as one under the name Country Life in 
America. Doubleday, Page, & Company will 
be the publishers. The first number under the 
new arrangement will be the January issue. 


George Randolph Chester, whose story, 
“ The Strike Breaker,” published in A/cClure’s 
Magazine, was republished in the Literary 
Digest, as “the best short story of the year,” has 
become associate editor of Afen ana Women. 


The Emma Willard Association has decided 
to offer a prize of not less than $1,000 for the 
best text-book on law and business adapted to 
the needs of women and for use in girls’ 
schools. A committee has been appointed to 
arrange the details of the contest, and is ex- 
pected to report soon. 

To “The Sick-a-Bed Lady,” by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, has been awarded the first 
$t.090 bonus offered by Cod/éer's for the best 
short story of each quarter. Miss Abbott is 
the daughter of Rev. Edward Abbott, a niece 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, and a granddaughter of 
Jacob Abbott, who wrote the “ Rollo Books.” 
The story will be published in Cod/éer’s for 
November 11. 


“The Chief American Poets,” edited by 
Curtis Hidden Page, Ph.D., has been issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. The book 
contains a full list of reference books for each 
poet, brief biographical sketches, and lists of 
dates showing (1) when each poem was writ- 
ten, and (2) when each was published. The 
poets included are: Bryant, Poe, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Whit- 
man, and Lanier. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just published 
“The Companionship of Books and Other 
Essays,” by Frederick Rowland Marvin. 

The October St. Nicholas has memorial 
poems to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, written 
by Richard Watson Gilder and Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, and an appreciative memorial 
sketch by Walter Fayal Clarke. 

The November number of the Burr Mce- 
/ntosh Monthly has a sketch of Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, accompanied by a fine half-tone 
portrait. ° 

T. Edgar Pemberton died at Broadway, 
Worcestershire, England, September 28, aged 
fifty-six. 

Frank Beard, the illustrator, died in Chi- 
cago September 28, aged sixty-three. 








